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While awaiting the renewal of the silkworm
season, he was busy editing his book on wine, full
of joy at contributing to the national riches
through practical application of his observations.
Pasteur, who had confidently said, "The year
1867 must be the last to bear the complaints of
silkworm cultivators!" went back to Alais in
January, 1867. But, before leaving Paris, Pasteur
wrote out for himself a list of various improve-
ments and reforms which he desired to effect in
the administration of the Ecole Normale, show-
ing that his interest in the great school had by
no means abated, in spite of his necessary absence.
He brought with him his wife and daughter, and
Messrs. Gernez and Maillot; M. Duclaux was
to come later. The worms hatched from the eggs
of healthy moths and those from diseased ones
were growing more interesting every day; they
were in every instance exactly what Pasteur had
prophesied they would be. But besides studying
his own silkworms, he liked to see what was go-
ing on in neighbouring magnaneries. A neighbour
in the Pont Gisquet, a cultivator of the name of
Cardinal, had raised with great success a brood
originating from the famous Japanese seed. He
was disappointed, however, in the eggs produced
by the moths, and Pasteur's microscope revealed
the fact that those moths were all corpuscled, in
spite of their healthy origin. Pasteur did not
suspect that origin, for the worms had shown